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DODO

tied securely. The original meaning of the
word, and the one yet correctly employed
where the tides are high, refers to a solidly-
built enclosure in which ships may be
anchored, the dock being the basin contain-
ing the water which floats the ship; such a
dock is not influenced by tides, because the
water is held and does not recede with the
ebb tide. Docks of this kind are known as
wet docks. There are no high tides along the
shores of the United States which require
such shipping precautions, but there are a
few such locations in Canada, notably in the
Bay of Pundy, and many in Europe.

Dry Docks. These are built of strong
masonry, and their entrance is closed by
swinging gates, opening in the middle, or by
a framework, called a caisson^ built like the
hull of a ship, with a keel and a stem at
both ends. When the caisson is empty it
floats and may be removed to admit of a
vessel being floated into the dock. The cais-
son is then placed at the entrance and filled
with water, again sinks into the grooves in-
tended for it and closes the dock. The water
is then pumped out, leaving the ship dry
and supported by wooden blocks and props.
Floating docks are made of wood or steel
and are constructed in sections, any num-
ber of which can be fastened together to
make a basin large enough for the ship.
There are dry docks at nearly every great
seaport.

DOCKYARDS, yards supplied with all
sorts of naval stores, materials and con-
veniences for the construction, repair and
equipment of ships of war. Another name
for them is navy yards. There are eleven,
naval yards on United States territory.
They are at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Portsmouth,
K K, Boston; Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia;
Washington; Charleston, S. C.; New Or-
leans; Bremerton, Wash.; Mare Island,
Calif.; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Canada has
dockyards at Halifax and Esquimalt (B.C.).

DODDER, a parasite, native of Europe
and parts of the United States. It is a mem-
ber of the convolvulus family. The plant
starts from the ground, sends up long,
twining, leafless, yellowish, threadlike stems
which fasten themselves by rootlets to other
plants. It then breaks loose from the soil
and feeds on the plant to which it has at-
tached itself. In maturity the plant is cov-
ered with dense clusters, of small white
flowers. Dodder is injurious to some crops.

To minimize its destruetiveness it is often
found necessary to sift the seeds of clover,
alfalfa and flax before planting. See
PARASITE.

DODGSON, doj'son, CHARLES LUTWIDGE
(1832-1898), an English writer and mathe-
matical scholar, best known as the author
of those fascinating nonsense stories, Alice
in Wonderland and Through the Looking
Glass. Dodgson wrote under the name
LEWIS CARROLL, except when he published
certain weighty treatises on mathematics.
The Alice of his children's stories was Alice
Liddell, the daughter of the dean of Christ
Church, Oxford. It was while he was a
mathematical lecturer at Christ Church, be-
tween 1855 and 1881, that Dodgson became
acquainted with the little girl and her sisters,
and the adventures he so charmingly de-
scribed were originally told to the children
on afternoon boat rides down the river. He
also published a series of Sylvia and Bruno
stories. See ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WON-
DERLAND.

DO'DO, an extinct genus of birds, said
to be related to the pigeons. The dodo was
a massive, clumsy bird, larger than a swan,

THE DODO

and covered with down instead of feathers*
It walked on short, ill-shaped legs and had
wings and tail so short as to be useless for
flight. The birds were once numerous on
the island of Mauritius, but it has been two
hundred years since the last one was seen.
Several perfect specimens are preserved in
the British Museum. They furnish the
world's sole present knowledge of the bird.